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EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


J. S. DWIGHT, 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Who is the Greatest Compozer ? 

If an unqualified answer were demanded, we 
should say, Beeruoven ! But what of Mozart, 
Haydn, Bach, and Handel? What of Schubert, | 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Cherubini, Spontini, | 
Méhul, Boildieu, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, &«., 
&e.? 


will dispute Beethoven's superiority to these last. 


No one, it may reasonably be expected, | 


But the four first named are by their respective 
admirers considered equal, if not superior to him. | 
We, too, are aware how much these masters have 

advanced the art, and how justly they are enti- | 

a 

Truly 
are they great; and before attempting to estab- 
lish our high claim for Beethoven, we must say a 


tled to all the honor paid their memory. 


few words of his four great brethren. 

Mozart, the classic, the irreproachable,—who 
does not profoundly admire him ? Think of his 
Quartets and Quintets for stringed instruments ; 
his Symphonies, especially those in C major, | 
(which the English call * Jupiter”), and E flat 
major; think of any piece in Don Giovanni, or | 
in Die Zanberflite, — and be astonished at the | 
genius and the learning there displayed! His in- | 
strumental compositions are models of symmetric | 
form, models of the great art of effecting by small | 
means, great results. The taste of the most fastidi- | 
ous declares them faultless, perfect. IIis operatic 
pieces command our admiration in almost a_ still | 
higher degree. One always thinks on hearing | 
the Introduction, the Quartetto, Sextetto, Finale, 
ete. of Don Giovanni, that a divine inspiration | 
must have dictated this music, and our wonder | 
constantly increases. [low truly, how beautifully 
are the characters in that opera delineated by | 
those tones! Therefore the world has justly | 
added to the name of Mozart the title great, and 
raised him among the immortals. | 

Ilaypn—the ever young and charming, — the 
founder of modern instrumental music,—the orig- 
inator of the Symphony and stringed Quartet in 
their present form,—a form in which he has 
given to the world master works, as yet unsur- 
passed in classical grace and beauty,—Haydn well 
deserves to be called great. His + Creation,” his 
* Seasons ”, contain a wealth of naive, innocent 
and charming melodies, as well as of deep science, 
always so concealed, that it sounds as if it had 
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been mere child's play, and every one might do 
it just as well. 
symmetrical, unostentatious; and in our time, 


where monstrous Symphonies, deformed Quartets, | 
unintelligible Sonatas, and the like, are the order | 
| of the day among the leading composers, it is re- 


Who would de- | 


freshing to hear Haydn's music. 
tract one tittle from his solid fame ? 

With admiration we regard the unequalled 
master of counterpoint and fugue, the giant 


| among Organ players, the patriarch, the sage, 
| among Piano-Forte players and composers, JOUN 


SepastiAN Bacu. [lis compositions are inex- 
haustible sources for study and learning, to which 
the greatest composers have borne testimony.— 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and others, have 
have repeatedly declared how much they owe to 


him. ‘The ease with which he treats the most dif- 


| ficult contrapuntal forms, as double, triple, in- 


verted fugues and canons, is really astonishing, so 
that one cannot help thinking: Will there ever 
be a man who has attained to the same skill and 


science ? Can it be possible ? His greatest work, | 


| the Passion, according to St. Matthew, is consid- | scribe to those who do not feel it. 


ered a wonder in the realm of tones. As for his 


| compositions for the Organ, they are to this day, 
| after nearly a century and a half, the standard 
works, the most remarkable phenomenon in the | 
| literature of that instrument. 


Wherever a solid 
Organ Concert takes place, Bach's compositions 
form, and must form, the most prominent feature 
of the programme. What can the world call 
great if not such genius and colossal learning ? 
And what shall we say of HANvbeEL, the com- 
IIad_ he composed 
nothing but this work, he would have been im- 
mortal. 
siah” with their religious cultus. It would be use- 
less to say much about its mighty choruses, about 
the deep piety that pervades the airs. 
can estimate the comfort, the consolation and se- 
renity which the sng ng of “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” has atlorded to timid and despond- 
ing minds, that tremble at the thought of death ? 


Listening to this divine music, we forget ourselves | 


and all about us, as if the soul were wafted on 


the wings of these heavenly harmonies to the | 


other world, and we experience a foretaste of the 


eternal bliss promised the pure in heart. A com- | 


poser, whose music has this effect, will ever be en- 
titled to be called great. 
But great and unsurpassed as these composers 


were in their way, there is one who stands out | 


from among them like Mount Washington among 
the mountains of New Hampshire, the greatest of 
the great. True, BEETHOVEN is not so pure in 
style as Mozart; he does not delight and flatter 
us so cheerfully and innocently as Haydn; nor 


. . . | 
All with him is natural, clear, | 


of his predescessors. 


; SIC. 


The English almost identify the “ Mes- | 
| innumerable particles of sound become crystal- 


Paper of Art and Hiterature. 


Vou. XII. No. 26. 


is he as scientific as Bach, or as devout as Ian- 
del. In regard to science, commonly so called, 
we must concede that he is surpassed by all the 
four; no man has ever called him a great master 
of counterpoint and Yet science 
should include the skill to work up a theme or 
motive into a large tone-picture, he is at least in 


fugue. as 


this branch equal, if not more than equal, to any 
But let 
aside, and regard him from that point whence a 


us leave science 
musical composer, a tone-poet, always should be 
viewed. 

The true mission of the composer ever must be 
to express in tones the feclings and passions 
which continually agitate the human soul. Now, 
no one has felt so deeply, expressed so powerful- 
ly, the various throbbings of the heart, as Beet- 
hoven. The joytal and the sad, the loving and 
the angry, the heroic and the gentle, all find 
sympathy with him; all see their natures por- 
trayed, as it were, with glowing colors in his mu- 
There is, indeed, a peculiar power in Beet- 
hoven’s creations, which it is impossible to de- 
We have 
chanced sometimes to hear a few measures of 
one or the other of his pieces for the piano-forte, 


| and not being able to trace them at once to their 


origin, have involuntarily exclaimed : “ How won- 
derful! By whom can that be?” By whom 
could it be but Beethoven. These deeply ex- 
pressive melodies, these striking harmonies and 
rhythms, though entirely new, and never before 


| heard, yet seem as if they had always lain dor- 


mant in the depths of our soul, and were now at 


| once awakened and brought to our conscious- 


ness; as if Nature herself were stirring up the un- 
fathomable sea of harmony within us, from which 


| lized and shaped to wondrous forms and images. 


Who | 


In expressing the whole range of emotions of 
which the human heart is capable, so powerfully, 
he consequently enlarged the musical language 
to an extent hardly divined before. A thorough 
reformer, he created melodic, harmonic, and 
rhythmic figures, a resemblance of which we 
seek in vain in the works of the other masters. 
In striking out his own path, obnoxious rules and 
prejudices, which for centuries had been accu- 
mulating, were trodden under his feet, and thus 
the ban was lifted that kept many a genius before 
his time chained. ‘To be sure, our friends of the 
wig and queue fashion, who went into ecstacies 
at a simple Minuetto in a Symphony of Haydn, 
were terrified with his proceedings. ‘They con- 
sidered him an impolite, uncultivated fellow, who 
would do better to display his feelings in a proper, 
well-weighed measure, in a language correct and 
elegant, instead of addressing good people with 
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such force and native vigor. But our time has 
done him justice, and will do so more and more. 
In him the tone-art has reached its climax; we 
are now in the descent; and when his works 
shall have ceased to interest, it will be the con- 
sequence of music having assumed entirely dif- 
ferent forms and means of expression, of whose 
nature we can have no idea. The time, how- 
ever, when this is to take place, does not seem to 
be far distant, judging from the remarkable fact 
that there is not one great composer at the pres- 
ent time. 


Need we enlarge on his works in particular ? 
That has so often been done that it would seem a 


vain beginning. There are many very able crit- 
ies and Art philosophers, who qualify his claim to 
the title of greatest composer by confining it to 
It is true that 


Since his Sym- 


his labors in instrumental music. 
in this branch he excels most. 
phonies, his Sonatas and Trios, the composers 
look hopelessly at each other, not knowing what 
to write, as it seems impossible that any thing in 
this line could awaken interest after his mighty 
works. But his efforts in the other branches are 
by no means inferior to those of his predecessors. 
He wrote only one opera, and history has placed 
it by the side of Don Giovanni; he wrote some 
sacred compositions, among which the great Mass 
in D is a wondér incomparable, inimitable —a 
giant in form and dimensions, to explore whose 
grandeur and manifold beauties will afford ample 
work alike to the present and future generations. 
That his very last, as yet unintelligible works, 
for instance, the Quartet in C sharp minor, ete., 


should detract from his greatness, cannot be ad- 
mitted, The question arises whether we have the 


necessary genius, and whether we have taken | 
pains enough to follow him in his flight. A genius 
like his, whose every new work was a progress, 
could not but be at last a great distance in ad- 
of his time ; and have we made an effort 


The immense flood of shallow 


vance 
to overtake him? 
dance-music, that originated with Strauss and 


Lanner, on the very spot where Beethoven cre- 


ated his immortal works ; these innumerable pen- 
ny concerts, nonsensical opera performances, and 
the like, which characterize our time, are decid- 


edly unfavorable to the study of such works. No 


one of us is so situated that he can wholly | 
avoid the influence of these bad agencies, which | 
like a contagious mist infect the atmosphere of | 
true and genuine Art. However, there are be- | 
sides those obstruse works--if obstruse they are--so 


many in which the stamp of true mastery is clear- 
ly presented, that we need not regard the former 
at all, to establish for Beethoven the claim of the | 
greatest of all tone-poets. It is exclusively these | 
latter for which we feel with enthusiasm, and for 
which we give him the crown. 

It may be that we are partial to him, as he be- 
longs more to our time than any of the masters 
with whom we have named him — and for that 
reason his influence is necessarily stronger. We 
may safely say that the younger part of the mus- 
icians of to-day are his followers, and uncondi- 
tional admirers. Whatever star now rises on the 
musical horizon, it endeavors to move in the 
same orbit, still shining with his brilliant lastre— 
his name, his lite, his works, form everywhere the 
highest topic. It is possible that, with increase of 
years, our high opinion of him will be modified, 
so that we shall swear by Haydn or Mozart ; or, 
should we ever rise to the dignity of a Professor 
of composition at a university, that Bach will be 
our motto ; but so long as joys and sorrows quick- 
en and retard the beating of our heart, we shall 
stand up for Beethoven. Ap. K. 
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Congregational Singing in Plymouth Church, 
Again. 
New Yorx, March 23, 1858. 
J. S. Dwient, Esq., 

Dear Sir: He of the mellifluous name (christen- 
ed perhaps, by some choir leader who had an ear for 
music), has well advised me to peruse the Journal of 
Music, with whose opinions I am possibly more fa- 
miliar than himself—since I have thoughtfully read 
it for the last six years; but let me advise him never 
to read it lest he be moved from his present very sat- 
isfactory position and opinions. In his favor of the 
16th, he has in no way rebutted the statement I 
made in regard to the musical performances at Ply- 
mouth Church, but adverted with profound specu- 
lation to the probable character of a Philharmonic 
habitué, and demonstrated that a secretary of a mus- 
ical socicty isa thorough musician. With all this I 
have nothing to do but remark, that the performance 
of a choir under the charge of any professor is cer- 
tainly more positive proof of his own qualifications, 
than any simple assertion. The fact remains undis- 
puted and will be authenticated by your “ Diarist ”, 
if his oracular presence ever comes into Plymouth 
Church,—that the music there performed, is usually 
of a style totally devoid of that clement of solemni- 
ty which constitutes its value as a 
medium of worship, and more than that, that its 
rendering is in direct violation of all the principles 


seriousness 


and 


which organize music as an art and science, so as 
to make it positively annoying to those whose ears 
are accustomed to hear perfect harmonies. 
The choir never sing in tune or balance. The 
organ is an instrament of itself enough to distress the 
ear of a sensitive person, and the ensemble, so far 
from fulfilling the idea which the Journal has held 
ith of “ Bellini ’’, is as I 
My objec- 
tions were not to the union of all in the musical part 


up, which T hope is the fi 
stated, congregational no/se—not music. 


of the service, for I have a deep looking forward to 
the day when to stand in a Christian temple, and 
hear the great congregation mingling their voices in 
choral harmony shall be almost like an illustration 
of the songs of another sphere,—but to the assertion 
that in Plymouth Church was to be found the 
grand exemplum fit for all to follow. From sneha 
source as your Journal this would have authenticity 
and weight with a numerous class, who are accus- 
tomed to take their queue from the columns of your 
paper, and it was to controvert such an influence 
that I ventured my pasquinade. Let rather the 
idea be held up before young and old that “ delie- 
ious harmonies.” not of necessity elaborate, are not to 
be confined to the concert room or the opera—that in 
the house of God, where all things should be done de- 
voutlyandinorder, we may have, even inthis genera- 
tion—pure and noble music, which shall be seriously 
interpreted with devotional spirit--by a choir whoshall 
he capable of observing the propricties of the per- 
formance artistically considered — and in which the 
spirit of the whole congregation shall he moved, el- 
evated and touched with all the force of worship. 
Mere sound is sympathetic and psychologically po- 
tent. We sce this in Plymouth Church. With what 
greater dignity and fitness would the whole service 
be invested, if the discords conld be attuned and 
harmony made to pervade the vocal worship of such 
a congregation! It is not enough that they “take a 
part’—they should do it properly. Who goes to hear 
a preacher now, who is not prepared with the choic- 
If then we 
require such perfection there, why may we not ele- 
rate @ur ideal of the choir’s performance to at least 
the level of respectability 2 When your correspond- 
ent can controvert the fact I assert, or suggest any 
reason why the accomplishment of Congregational 
Singing in Plymouth Church is satisfaetory, I. beg 


est thoughts in the choicest rhetoric ? 


we may hear from him again. 
MALACCONCIO. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Musical Lions in Paris—Littolf. 
From the London Musical World, Feb. 27. 


| We have often had oceasion to state, and we 
| have now a pretext for repeating, that the Par- 
| isians are the greatest gudgeons (goujons) with 
respect to music on the face of the earth. True, 
| France gave birth to Méhul, Boieldieu, and 
Auber—three men of whom Germany or Italy 
might have been proud; and yet we have the 
intimate conviction that the greatest beauties of 
| these great composers* are least of all apprecia- 
| ted by the French. The instances in which they 
are bewildered in their attempt to adjudicate on 
the claims of foreign musicians are numberless. 
A Paris critic is sure to set down everything 
German either as profound or lofty—as diving 
into the depths of philosophy, or aspiring to the 
clouds. Innately bored with German music—as 
Frenchmen are naturally bored with anything 
serious (good or bad) that is not French—they, 
nevertheless, affect a certain veneration, which, 
mingled with a faint reflex of the critical and 
cynical spirit of Voltaire (who—honest and out- 
spoken Frenchyian—laughed at almost every- 
thing exotic), has something akin to the ghastly 
! frolics of the nuns, in the resuscitation scene of 
Robert le Diable. As those wretched phantoms, 
| ealled up by the infernal agency of Bertram, 
aped the wild, licentious dances and motions of 
living and breathing sensualists, so French critics 
—just as dead to the impression of foreign beau- 
ty as the mock-animate corpses of the nuns to the 
attractions of positive existence—abandon them- 
selves, under the influence of’ their Bertram (the 
fiend of hypocrisy), to a feigned enthusiasm for 
Beethoven, Weber, and the kings of German 
music. Low hollow, or how shallow, is this en- 
thusiasm, becomes apparent when anything Ger- 
man, not ratified by the verdict of ¢éme.is brought 
before them. At such periods the French con- 
noissieurs and the french “ di/eftanti” are at sea, 
betraying a misapprehension of the actual state 
of art only surpassed by the easy nonchalance 
with which it is exhibited. Just now M. Flo- 
| tow’s Martha—an opera which has gone the 
| rounds of the Teutonic cellars for the last ten 
| years—is produced in Paris, and apostrophized 
| as if it was something altogether new! Why 
| don’t they read M. Fétis? His lucubrations are 
| commonplace enough ; but so far as history goes 
| they may be relied on; and M. Fétis writes 
| French—the only language bond-jide Frenchmen 
| think it necessary for any inhabitant of this earth 
| to know—passably well. M. Fétis could have 
told them all about A/ar/ha, and thus have saved 
them from committing themselves in respect to 
| that well-known production. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A short time preceding the advent of Martha, 
the execution of a fragment of Mendelssohn's 
Elijah attorded the French feuil/etonistes an op- 
portunity of explaining to admiring nations (all 
nations read French, as a matter of course) the 
origin and signification of oratorio. The “ ad- 
miring nations” might just as well have explained 
to self-admiring France (Paris) the origin and 
signification of whales—which. comparing nature 
| and art, and allowing for differences, are not 
| much mysterious than oratorios. Do 
| Frenchmen (Parisians) ever look at a map ? 
| so, cannot they picture to their ardent imagina- 
| tions that France does not cover the entire globe, 
| and that something may have been going on, time 
| out of mind, somewhere else than in France, 
which would have gone on precisely in the same 
way if there had been no France at all ? 

At this very moment we have a case in point. 
A new Rubinstein has arisen, and driven the old 
Rubinstein clean out of the heads of all polite 
Parisians. Mr. Henry Littolf (whom. two years 
since, the French critics knew no better than 
they did M. Rubinstein) has appeared on the 
horizon, played his “ Fourth Concerto-Sympho- 
nique,” and * astonied ” all Paris. “Credat Ju- 
deus Ap’ Ella!"—many will exclaim, who, re- 


more 


” 


British Musicians, have since, with very small 


* Méhul was always making “ fiasros;? and Gustave ITT. 
—one of Auber’s finest works—is “ pooh-pooh’d”’ by his coun- 
trymen, although popular all over Germany. 





membering Littolf in England, at the society of | 
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expense of trouble, followed his career in Bel- 
gium and Germany, and are aware of his precise 


claims and position, just as they are cognizant of 


those of Mr. Barnum, or general Tom Thumb. 
Mr. Littolf has “ astonied” all Paris—not merely 
as a composer, but even more, as a pianist! A 
short, cadaverous looking gentleman, with light 
locks, long and sparse—who keeps a music-shop, 
quietly in the little town of Brunswick (without 
ever invoking the demon of the Hartz) and_ ofli- 
ciates as Kapellmeister (on continual leave of 
absence) to the very unassuming Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha—has arrived at Paris, played a so-called 
* Concerto-Symphonique,” and been immediately 
apostrophized as “lion” of the: first class. He 
has extinguished M. Rubinstein (the * lion” of 
1857), and set the Boulevards in a ferment. 
The papers are mad about Mr. Littolf. ‘The only 
one we have seen that ventures upon criticism 
is a class journal—the Meéncstrel—which thus, 
with true French (Parisian) unconsciousness of 
the events of the last few years, apostrophizes 
the newly discovered prodigy :— 

For us the real success of this Concerto-sympho- 
nique (Which occupies an hour and a quarter in’ per- 
formance) lies in the scherzo and the adagio reliaioso. 
The tirst allegro aud finale belong to that vast eate- 
gory of musical conceptions which are gloritied at 
the present time in certain German and even French 
high places, and which comprise all the clements of 
the School of the Future, which, under pretext of dis- 
covering new horizons, displaces all the points of 
view of the past—that school in which the trees pre- 
vent us from seeing the forest. in which noise pre- 
dominates, tnelody is ignored, and rhythm has lost its 
compass—in which the hearer is ill at the 
mind distracted and the heart oppressed. = Now and 
then a gleam appears, which allows you take breath 
for an instant; bat such gleams are withdrawn pre- 
cipitately, as if in remorse, and you re-enter chaos— 
unless, indeed, you are sufiiciently lucid to be able 
to appreliend ata glance the music of future ages. 

Assuredly this school does not proceed from Haydn 
or Mozart; its disciples even avoid it and are vain 


Cuse, 


of the fact. But does it at any rate proceed from 
Beethoven or Weber? Not a bit more. Weber 
and Beethoven sing. Beethoven, and still) more 


Weber, possess clearness. 

“Be itso. Let the Sool of the Future know, how- 
ever, that this concession will always be imposed 
upon it; since the so-called vulgar taste is melody; 
and melody is eternal. Without melody there is no 
music, past, present or future.” 

Is this not strange ? Why, it was only two 
years since that the musical press of Europe was 
filled with anecdotes about Littolf’s contempt for 
the school of the * Future”—his defiance of Liszt, 
at Weimar—his confarreation with M. Berlioz, 
after the rehearsal of * Lohengrin ”’—his breaking 
a walking stick in two, as a sign of his disalle- 
giance, &c. &c. And now we are admonished 
that Mr. Littolf is a disciple of the Zukunft! 
The Parisian papers themselves related the anec- 
dote at the time—and, if we are not mistaken, 
the Menéstrel among the number. 

M. Rubinstein will, no doubt, speedily return 
to Paris and vindicate his rights. Meantime, be- 
tween the two, what to become of Madame 
Szarvady-Wilhelmine Clauss (the “lionne” of 
1852), who has once more launched her fragile 
bark on the sea of competition, and gave her 
first concert a few days since 7* She—poor ten- 
der thing !—will be like an antelope striving to 
make head against two hungry tigers. 


Is 


Musical Goyrespondence. 


Foricxo, Irary, Fes. 1.—The time of my 
departure being near at hand, I prepared to tear 
myself away from Florence, and exclaimed one 
morning to the Padrona, as she brought my 
breakfast : “ Cara Padrona, after a few more di- 


urnal revolutions of the orb of day, I shall be pen- 





* When, according to the French correspondent of the 
Morning Advertiser, her exquisite touch and wondrous 
powers were manifested, more especially in that charming so- 
nata in sol major in Beetnoven’s 3lst SympnHony.” We 
leave the Morning Advertiser to explain how a sonata can be 
ina symphony ; but we must protest that Beethoven only com- 
posed nine symphonies. 











sively musing among the ruins of the palace of the 
Cwsars! A little more sugar, please, Padrona.” 

The Padrona not seeming to understand the 
first part of my remarks, I benignantly explained 
that I was going to Rome. The Padrona re- 
ceived the information with a cough, and thought 
that it was very strange I should want to go to 
Rome in such cold weather ; but her argument 
did not probably have the effect she intended, for 
I immediately assured her that it was the cold 
weather that hurried my departure — at which 
she flounced out of the room, and I shortly after 
heard her scolding the Italian maid-servant in 
very vehement Italian. Fearing that I had of- 
fended the Padrona, I rushed to my bed, seized 
my bolster, and hastening down to the yard, 
wrapped it around a fright of acactus that [knew 
to be one of the Padrona’s pets that she ranked 
anid the gems of her collection. 

Ineffable Machiavelli that Lam! This stroke 
of policy had, as I anticipated. a mollifving elFeet 
upon the Padrona, and she shortly issued forth 
and joined me in the yard, where I was standing 
lost in the admiration of the plant, as she ap- 
I asked where she had been so lucky 
as to obtain this beautiful floral specimen, — to 


proached. 


tell the truth, it was the most horribly ugly, jagged 
old wretch of a cactus that ever mortal beheld, 
aud by a few more judicious remarks, quite insin- 
uated myself again into the good graces of the 
worthy lady. From that time to the day I bade 
her farewell, our conversation was marked by a 
tender shade of melancholy, caused by my ap- 
proaching departure,—the coming event casting 
The 


recommend her to my friends, 


Padrona wishes me to 
and I take this 
public method of informing anybody about to vis- 
it Florence, that honest 
landlady than Cara Padrona, it would be difficult 


its shadow before. 


a more amiable and 
to find in any part of the Florentine capital. 
Now when the time of my departure was fully 
come, I packed up my worldly goods in a red 
silk handkerchief and prepared to bid a last fare- 
well to the excellent Padrona, whose real worth 
I felt Thad never appreciated till that moment.— 
We said good-bye and then, when I arrived at 
the end of the entry by the front door, I did 
like the heroes in the Italian opera, when they 
take leave of ladye favre, just before making their 
exit at the wings,—I raised my hands and cried 
in a loud voice—* Addio !” And you know, that 
the Padrona, being temporarily the prima donna 
of this extempore operatic scene, ought to have 
responded with a prolonged Ad---i---o, (the last 
being sounded 


then have fallen senseless on the entry floor. while 


vowel on high A at letst), and 
I was to rush wildiy out of the front door and dis- 
appear. Instead of this however, the Padrona 
merely exclaimed,as she gave one of her little 
girls a box on the ears for spilling some milk. 

“Good-bye sir, and a pleasant journey to vou !” 

The Padrona means well, but is not of a poetic 
temperament. 

* * * * * * * 

So having left Florence, I turned my face 
Rome-ward. Going to Rome! There was some- 
thing thrilling in the idea, and I felt it would ar- 
gue a sad lack of appreciation, did I not signalize 
the event by a little spouting. So I referred to 
one of my opera librettos for an appropriate quo- 
tation, and of course finding one quickly—the 
opera libretti are invaluable for quotations — I 
proudly repeated with Attila : 





| 


Gia piu rapido del vento, 
Roma iniqua, io movo a te— 


Having said this several times with striking effect, 
I felt much relieved and wound up by attempt- 
ing to sing in a touching tone the duet from “Nor- 
ma:” Vieni in Roma, o cara, but after a few bars I 
was choked by tears. “ There are chords,” says 
Mr. Guppy, and I had unwittingly struck one of 
them, and at that instant reminded of the 
Cara Padrona. 

My first resting place on my route from Flor- 
ence to Rome was Arezzo, a town of about 12,000 


Was 


inhabitants, where they have an opera house, 
named after the poet Petrarch, who was a native 
of this place. There had, however, been some 
squabble among the artists, and the season had 
been brought to a premature close a few nights 
At Perugia however, I found 
the opera going on successfully ; but unluckily, it 


before my arrival. 


being a fete day when I visited the city, there was 
no performance that evening, and much as I 
to Mercadante’s Vestale, which 
was announced for the following evening, | could 


wished hear 


not wait. So not till T arrived at Foligno was I 
able to liear an opera. 

This Foligno, whence I now write, is a rather 
bustling little town of some 8,000 inhabitants, and 
is built at the foot of a mountain, which is some- 
thing unusual in this part of Italy, where the 
cities are usually perched upon the crests or sides 
of steep, sloping hills. Foligno is not remarkable 
for anything else that | know of, excepting that 
it once enshrined in its Cathedral Raphael's cel- 
ebrated Madonna del Foliqno, now at Rome, and 
which is familiar to every one from engravings. 

At my inn at Foligno, | made the acquaintance 
of an Italian gentleman from a neighboring town, 
who invited me to take a seat in his box at the 
opera The performances did not commence till 
about 9 o'clock, being spe ally delayed to allow 
the patrons of the theatre to witness a religious 
procession that took place the same evening, in 
honor of the patron saint of the city. After be- 
holding this curious torch-light array of priests, 
crosses and images, we betook ourselves to the 
theatre, and took possession of a box in the third 
tier. Such a theatre—such a pigmy of a theatre 
and such a dirty little pigmy of a theatre, too, 
you never saw. ‘The ceiling was frescoed, and the 
centre-piece was a representation of Time, with 
his sceptre and hour-glass. restrained in his on- 
ward course by Pleasure, represented as a young 
lady dressed in pink,—but was so blackened with 
smoke that, had [not been quite near the ceiling, 
I could not have made out the design. ‘The thea- 
tre is lighted in the primitive style with oil, the 
The 


house is divided into tiers of boxes. the parquette 


luxury of gas being unknown in Foligno. 


being thrown open to the general public, while 
any party of four or five, if it include ladies, can 
have the use of a private box without extra 
charge. The building was very well filled, chief- 
ly by the poorer classes, though there were a few 
handsome toilettes in the lower range of boxes. 
The opera was Mercadante’s Giuramento, which 
is, I believe, considered one of his best works;— 
but it was so wretchedly performed that I could 
gain no approximate idea of its real merits. T no- 
ticed particularly, however, a concerted piece, 
the finale to the second act, and a very fine duet 
for soprano and tener in the last act. The opera 
has no overture whatever, or at least none was 
performed, and as the orchestra was very fair, 
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there would be no very particular reason tor omit- 





ting it. A tolerable brass band was also on the 
stage and rendered efficient service in the chorus- 
es, playing their instrumeu's at times, and when 
not thus engaged, using their voices. The female 
part of the chorus, consisting of five ladies, could 
not be said to be productive of very gratifying 
effects. As to the principal performers, with the 
exception of a passable baritone, they were poor. 
The prima donna was evidently an old stager,— 
a very old stager in point of fact, and thouzh she 
acted with intelligence and sang with some skill, 
yet her voice had departed and with it her glory ; 
it was casy enough to tell that she was some  su- 
perannuated artist, who perhaps in the days when 
Sontag and Grisi were in their prime. may have 
enjoyed a fair reputation in’ Italy, but, unlike 
them, she had 
Once she 


undoubtedly had taken her part on more famous 


youth and when years came, voice left. 


stages than that of Foligno, but now she is glad 
enough perhaps, to earn a livelihood by singing 
in obscure places like this. The salary she gets, 
is, I understand, fifty dollars a month, and this is 
considered very r¢ spectable fora provincial thea- 
tre. Is there not something saddk ntng in this se- 
qael to the life of a prinia donna ? 

The contralto, on the other hand. is yeung and 
unfledged. She has a powertul voice but no meth? 
od or execution whatever: some low notes in 
which she delights, and howls rather than sings, 
have a great effect with the pit-folks, (remember 
I am in a box this time, and have a right to be 
snobby), and bring a M/s for her principal air.— 
The tenor is hopelessly mediocre and the bari- 
tone, the best of the company, receives the least 
applause. Yet, it is curious to notice how de- 
lighted the audience are with the efforts of these 
artists. The Italians are not a travelling people, 
and probably very few of those present have heard 
an opera elsewhere than in Foligno, and have 
perhaps never in their lives been twenty miles 
from their homes. So to them it is excellent: and 
the cry of Bravo, and Brava, and Bravi. — they 
make in Italy this distinciion according to the 
sex and number of the performers, — was given 
with quite as much force and enthusiasm as by the 
San Carlo, La Scala or the Salle 


Ventadour. It is strange indeed, after having 


habitués of 


heard the operatic performances in the great op- 
era houses in Europe, to attend the Opera ina 
tell 


why, — perhaps it is because of the reminiscences 


little town like Foligno, and T can hardly 


of that poor old prima donna, — but I can never 
think again of my visit to the Foligno opera, 
without finding something affecting in the whole 
affair. 

Between the acts we had refreshments, consist- 
ing of a punchetia a-piece, (which being interpret- 
ed, meaneth a little glass of punch), and confec- 
tionary brought to our box. Our party consisted 
of five, and the total expense of the evening's en- 
tertainment for all of us, including the opera box 
and the refreshments, amounted to seventy cents / 
The admission to the house is ten cents a head. 

At Perugia, which is quite a provincial capital 
in its way, and the largest town between Florence 
and Rome, they are a little more aristocratic, and 
are this season playing Mercadante’s Vestale and 
Pacini's Elisa Velasco at a fifteen cent admission. 
I notice that Mercadante is very popular in this 
part of Italy. At Foligno, his Ves/a/e and Giur- 
amento are the operas of the present season. At 


not found in old age the elixir of 
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Spoleto, a town some fifteen or twenty miles dis- 
tant, his Vesta/e is alternating with Pacini’s Elisa 
Velasco, the same as at Perugia. 

It should be borne in mind that these towns are 
what we should consider in America, little vil- 
lages. Spoleto for instance, has 6,500 inhabit- 
ants—Foligno 8,000—Perrigia 18,000—and Ter- 
ni, which boasts of a really magnificent theatre, 
about 9,000. Operatic performances are prefer- 
red to dramatic, and almost every town in Italy, 
with a population of 5,000 or 6,000, enjoys an op- 
era at least for five months of the year, Yet in 
America, it appears that New York and Philadel- 
phia are the only towns able to keep up operatic 
performances, and they, with their half a million 
of inhabitants. make more failures in it than the 
pretty little villages of Italy. Tt must be said, 
however, that when they do have it, they have it 
well done, and I have heard operas produced in 
“lorence in a style that would not be permitted 
in the Academies of Music of our two great cities. 

Trov ATOR, 

New York, Marcn 24.—It is seldom that we 

have the good fortane to hear a concert so excellent 


Mr. E1srerp last 


in all its parts, as that given hy 


There was not one drawback to mar its 


evening 


enjoyment. was Mr. Sarrer, 


whose name was attached to Schubert's second Trio. 
How well Tremember the first appearance of this 
artist, three years ago, on a like occasion; and how 


he raised all his hearérs to the highest pitch of en- 


thnsiasm, by his wonderful playing. He gave us, 
then, the first of Schubért’s Trios, which, until now, 
I have always thought the finest of the two, having 
heard the secoud repeatedly, since, from artists and 
amateurs, Bat onder the hands of Mr, Satter, the 
larier appeared like a°tMerent thing entirely. He 
called to life beauties unnoticed in it he fore, infused 
the whole with an artistic glow, and gave it its truest 
and most perfect mterpretation. A portion of his 
own fire, too. could not but be transmitted to his fel- 
low-players, so that the rendering of the whole was 
one of the rarest: excellence; for in both of these 
Trios of Schubert, as much depends upon the string- 
ed instraments, as on the piano, It can therefore 
only heighten our opinion of Mr. Satter’s artistic 
merit, when he chooses for performance such works 
as these, in which he regards their value as composi- 
tions more than the prominence which they give him 
in their rendering. A perfect tempest of 
artist to the instrument after the Trio, 


applause 
recalled the 
and this time he gave us a fine specimen of his pecu- 
liar powers, He played his arrangement of the Over- 
ture to“ William Tell”, and I think Tecan safely say 
We 


be listening to a miniature orchestra, and it appeared 


that IT never heard the like before. scemed to 
impossible that one puir of hands contd bring forth 
such volumes of sound. T never heard Liszt in any 
performance of this kind, but it is difficult to believe 
that he could do more. Mr. S gives a private Mat- 
inée tomorrow and an evening concert on Friday. 
The vocal part of the entertainment was for once, en- 
tirely satisfactory, being entrusted to our general fa- 
vorite, Miss Marre Brainenrp. This voung lady has 
appeared in public too rarely this winter. Her amia- 
ble and unpretending manner must prepossess every 
favor. 


one ine her She appears to have almost too 


little contidence in her own merits. Her fine, pure, 
true voice is always the same, and agreeable in every 
part of its compass: she sings without effort, and 
with evident feeling for what she sings, and her im- 
provement in the course of time is very evident— 
She sang last night the Vunne, vanne, from “Robert”, 
most satisfactorily. But it was in her second piece 
that she appeared to better advantage than in any- 
thing I have previously heard from her. This was 


journalism is just six years old. 





the Ave Maria of Franz, and Miss Brainerd sang it 
with a degree of truth, and feeling. and simplicity, 
that spoke her full appreciation of the composer, It 
was only to be regretied that the exciting impression 
still remaining of Mr. Satter’s playing, prevenied an 
encore which she richly deserved. May we not hope 
that the fair songstress will continue to interpret to 
our public the songs of the * Saale Swan ’* (as the 
poet has called him,) and win for him as high a place 
as he has gained with you? The little band among 
us who first learn ed to love and revere him still re- 
mains, though the friend who opencd our hearts to 
him has long since left us to find with you a far 
greater number of converts. But we still hope that 
the day may come when this greatest of modern song- 
writers—than whom none has ever succeeded betrer 
in completing what the poet has left unsaid -- shall 
gain a place in the hearts of our music-lovers. 

The Quartets were quite as enjovable as the rest 
of the first was the No. 1. in F, of 
Schumann, which Mason and Thomas gave us at their 
it seemed then, it 


coneert. The 
first Matinée, and beautiful as 
still improves by repeated hearings. 
Mozart's lovely gem in G, (also No.1,) which though 


familiar to us all, is always heard with delight. In 


The last was 


short, this concert was almost too perfect for us to 





expect to enjoy many such. ——t 


* Fianz lives in Halle on the Saale. 
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After Tuesday next our Edi'orial Sanctum will be at the 
music store of our new publishers. Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. 
No. 277 Washington St. Office h urs from 11 to 2 P. M. 

In the mean time we shall be found at Mr. Balch’s printing- 
office, No. 34 School St. (Room No. 17, up stairs,) where we 
shall be happy to receive those who have past accounts to set- 
tle with the Journal. [(7> Subseriptions for the past year, or 
years, and advertising bdls to this date, are payable to the Edi- 


tor, or to Mr. BE. L. Balch, on his account. Subscriptions, &c. 
for the coming year (commencing April 3d) should be paid to 


O. Ditson & Co. 


Our JournaL. — With this issue our musical 
On the threshold 
of a new year we look back with strangely mingled 
feelings upon our humble efforts and their results, 
which we will not presume to estimate save by the 
most material measure, as tangibly embodied in six 
thick double volumes, bound or ready for the binder. 
Our work, to say the least, has grown voluminous ; 
and it is no vanity in us to think that these volumes, 
which we trust have had some influence for good, 
have not been read so much as they deserve. Con- 
sider how much of the best literature of musical and 
other Art, gathered from all sources, is now concen- 
trated in these six volames! The best lives and 
criticisms of the great composers ; estimates of their 
works and genius ; surveys of the progress of music 
in various periods; rare and valuable papers, like 
those of Liszt on Chopin, of Oulibicheff on Mozart, 
of Hoffmann, Schumann, Berlioz, Chorley, and 
others, on many subjects, are here permanently col- 
lected. Then where can be found so fall a contem- 
porary history of music, here about us, and in all the 
world, for six years past? What a mass of inter- 
esting records, criticisms, notices of artists, operas, 
. and pleasant and 


’ 


and concerts, quaint * Diaries,’ 
instructive tales, are here brought into one heap. in- 
dexed for reference! We do do not see how any 
intelligent musician or amateur, how any library, can 
well afford to be without a complete set of the Jour- 
NaL OF Music. 

With this view, we are taking measures to reprint 
at once one or two exhansted numbers, and shall 
then be able to furnish at low prices full sets of the 
six years, bound or unbound. Many subscribers, 
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who commenced to take the paper in the midst of 
its career, will do well to obtain the earlier volumes 
and complete their sets before it is too late. Appli- 
cation should be made to the editor. 

So much for the past. And now we enter upon a 
new era of our journalism. What we have waited 
and toiled to bring about is now in some sense to be 
realized. Weare to be free to give our whole mind 
to the editing of our paper, leaving its outward busi- 
ness in abler, that is to say, in'real business hands. 
It will be the same Journal, the same editor and 
writers, the same purpose, the same spirit, but with 
more varicty of matter and of means, and with new 
wings to waft its secds of truth into wide fields and 
corners inaccessible before. Under the auspices of 
our new publishers, OLiver Ditson & Co., we feel 
that we shall have a fairer field for our own cher- 
ished work than we have had before. and trust that 
all our old friends and subscribers will go with us in 
the change. 

There is but one theme of regret. 
to take leave of our excellent and faithful printer, to 
whose taste and skill the good looks, and not a 
small part of the welcome. of our little sheet has for 
five years been owing. We have assurance that our 
paper shall not’suffer by the change; 
part with our friend Baten without expressing our 
gratitude to him, and recommending him most cor- 
dially as one of the most tastefal and best of print- 
ers, especially in musical matters. 


It grieves us 


but we cannot 


—-? 
CONCERTS. 


Our Concert notices this week mast be brief—mere 
record and not criticisms. 
1. Mr. ALtFrep Hiiw’s 
at the Mcionaén was well attended and gave great 


Complimentary Concert 


pleasure. A better collection of singers, all our own, 
too, is rarely brought together. Mrs. Harwoop’'s 


its full 
power was foo tremendous in that hall in the strong 
bursts of Robert, toi que joins, epenee well sung. 
Her ballads : “ Auld Robin G ** Charlie is 
my Darling,’ were charming in tone and simplicity 
of rendering. Miss Twicnerr’s contralto has gain- 
ed power and extension. She sang a cavatina from 
Rossini’s Donna del Lago, and a charming “ Fisher- 
maiden” song from Meverbeer. Mrs. Lone gave a 
splendid rendering of Ah! mon fils. ‘The tenor of 
Mr. Apams and the basso of Mr. Powers set airs 
from Luisa Miller and La Favorita in a good light. 
The duet (Rossini), by Mrs. 
Long and Mr. Adams, lo 
prego, (Mrs. Long, Miss Twichell, and Mr. Adams), 
The Mendelssohn Quintette 
contributed of their lighter selections, operatic “ ar- 
rangements,” &c. 

2. The Menpetssonn QuinteTTE CLUB closed 
night with 


voice seems more and more beautifal; bat 


ray” and 


” 


” 


Mira la bianca luna, 
and Curschman’s Trio: 


were beautifully sung. 


their series on Tuesday a most crowded 





audience. The programme contained : 

BAe fr ak TOR Biss c. Sivsi cence siesvcdncwene Mozart 
2—Air from Figaro, “ Dove sono,”..........0..0.000% Mozart 
38—Grand Trio in E flat. op. 100.............. Franz Schubert 


4—Andante and Scherzo from the Quartet in A minor, op 13. 
Mendelssohn 

Cherubini 

. Beethoven 


5—Ave Maria, with Clarinet obligato,.............. 
6 -—Quintette No. 1, in E flat, op. 4,..... “ 


The Schubert Trio, played by Messrs. Parker. A. 
and W. Fries, we enjovede ven more than in the first 
programme. Mrs . Wentwortn’s voice in these two 
favorite pieces was welcome after long silence, and 
she has lost none of her artistic excellence. 
The Club announce their annual Complimentary 
Benetit Concert for April 6th. 
$=» —_____ 
Canina ATHAND. There will be another chance 
this evening to hear the fine voice of Miss Fay, who 
Sings at the Melodeon for the benefit of an invalid. 
To-morrow (Sunday,) evening, our excel- 
lent German Miinnerchor, the Orreugeus GLEE 
Crus, offer us a fine Concert of Sacred Music, 
at the Lowell Institute Hall. Mr. KreissMaNN 


- 





will conduct, of course; and the charm of Miss 
Doane’s voice and presence will not be wanting. — 
In fact, the Convert is for the benefit of these two 
artists, to whom the Club are naturally grateful for 
valuable and constant aid;— how could either of 
them be spared from an Orpheus Concert? Mr. 
ErcuBerc, violinist, from New York, too, and Mr 
JUNGNICKEL, violoncellist, will contribute each a 
solo ; and such a solo, as the Ciaconna, by Bach, with 
not heard every 
day in this part of the musical solar system. A Lu- 
theran choral, Mozart’s most beautiful Ave rerum 
corpus, Schubert’s Psalm. Mendelssohn's 42nd Psalin, 
are of the finest kind of sacred music ; so too the air 
by Bach. But what Donizetti’s Elisir can have to 
do with such high and holy company, we are ata loss 
Why should so beautiful a concert 
have one blemish ?.... The German Trio give 
their Fifth next Tuesday night, when we hope there 
will be more than twenty-tive (as on that 
list stormy night) to hear that glorious No. 1 of the 
“Rasoumoffsky” Quartets of Beethoven. The pro- 
grimme also shows the best, of Mozart’s Quartets, 
that in FE flat, and a Quartet by Haydn. The par- 
ty consist of Messrs. Gaertner, C. & J. Ercuier, 
and JUNGNICKEL..... The Orenestrat Union 
still serve up cheap, every Wednesday afternoon, @ 


Mendelssohn’s accompaniment, *is 


to understand. 


persons, 


good Symphony and Overture besides a variety of 
and so forths. 

The Hanpev ayy Haypy Society are as busy 
as they can be rehearsing for the four Oratorio per 
formances with Formers, D’Aneri, &c. Last Sun- 
day evening the the Masie Hall 
was packed and rammed full of sonorous harmonies ; 


Lecture Room of 


the great chorus occupying nearly all the ampitheat- 
rical tiers of seats, and the full orchestra the pit be- 


low. The piece was “ Elijah”, and it made all ring 
arain. This week there are four rehearsals of the 


work which is new here, the Lobjesang of Mendels- 


sohn. 
Russett & Ricwrkpson announce a fresh list of 
new publicatious this week. Among them we are 


glad to see three of a new set of twelve of the most 


original and ansurpassed Songs of Robert Franz.— 
Nothing better 
the real soul and poetry of song. 


could be offered to those who care for 
As specimens of 
musical engraving, too, especially in the artistic vig- 
nette, which is copied pure et simple from the Ger- 
these three issues are the most tasteful 
Among 


man edition, 
that have yet come from the American press. 
id to 


! 
gh 


the lighter matters on the list) many will be 
find music to the Charity Ode of the late Fair, aptly 
set by Mile. Gabriel DeLamotte.....,NOVELLO’s sue- 
cessors in his New York branch, Messrs. Wess & 
ALLEN, advertise all manuer of approved good music 
for the approaching Festivals of the Church, such as 
Easter Carols, for Good Fri- 


Ascension, 


hymns, anthems, &c., 


day, Whitsuntide, &c. See next page. 





Advertisements. 


GERMAN TRIO. 
FOURTH SEASON. 


Mr. CARL GARTNER announces that the FIFTIL Musical 
Soirée will take place at Messrs. Chickering’< Rooms, next 
TUESDAY EVENING, March 30ch, assisted by Messrs. C 
and J. EICHLER, on which oeeasion will be performed : 

1—Beethoven’s Quartet in F major, (oy particular request.) 

2—Mozart’s Quarret in E flat. 
3—Hay do's Quartet in B flat. 

See programmes at music stores. 

Tickets to set of Six Concerts, $3 
ticket $1. 


Concert at 714 precisely. 
Lialf set, $1 50. Single 


MELODEON. 
MISS ABBY B. FAY 


CF Will zive a Concert at the MELODEON, on SATURDAY 

EVENING, March 27th, for the benefit of an Invalid. The 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club and Mr. Lang will 

assist. Signor Bendelari will accompany Miss Fay. 
0G To commence at 7% o'clock precisely. 

Tickets Fifty Cents each, at the Music Stores and at the door. 





ORPHREUS GLEE CLUB. 

The Members of the Orpheus Glee Club will give a Concert 
of SACKED MUSIC, at the LOWELL INSTITUTE, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, on SUNDAY EVENING, March 28t.:, under 
the direction of Mr. A. KRKISSMANN, on which oceasion 
they will be assisted by Miss LUCY A. DOANE, Vocalist, 
Mr. JULIUS EICHBERG, from New York, Violinist, and Mr. 
HENRY JUNGNICKEL, Violonceltist. 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 


1—Choral “Kine fes e Burg ist unser Gort.”’......... Luther 
Da ROW WG oo ue, 08 sit te wade wrerds ee 
3—Duet. * Tibi omnes Angeli,”.... ...- +. Giordani 


Miss Doane and Me. Kreissmann. 
4—Ciaconna, for the Vioiin, (with Mendelssohn's Piano 


Accuumpaniment,) ..... 0.0 ceececerecveccececeers Bac 
Mr Julius Kichberg. 
5—Kyrie,..... Pic smiceds deneeniecten de sbanelonen en ILasslinger 
6—Aria, for Soprano. “ My heart ever faithful,’ with 
ee ee er Bach 
Miss Doane and Mr. Jungnickel. 
eT ee ee rr et Weber 
Part II. 
1—Psalu: XXILI. © The Lord is my Shepherd,”. ...Schubdert 
2—The Chapel, (Dos Kirehlein,)...............-- 008+ Becker 
3 —Recitative and Quintet. from Psalm XLU.. .  Mendelasohn 
4—Klegy at a Graveyard, for Violoneella,... 0... 26.6. . Lindner 
Mr. Henry Jungnickel 
5—*‘ This is the Lord’s own Day,”’.............00008 Kreutzer 
6 —Reminiscences from ** L’Elisire d’Amore,”....... Eichberg 
Mr. Julius Richberg. 
ee ere ee ore. Kreutzer 


Tickets, 50 cents each, may be had at the music stores, 
and principal hotels, also at N.D Cotton’s, and at the door on 
the evening 

Concert to columence at 7 6 o'clock 


Che Handel and Handn Society 
—WILL GIVE— 
Four Grand Oratorio Performances, 


—AT THE— 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


On the Evenings of 


April 3d, 4th, 10th and llth. 


0G Having engaged, for these concerts only, the principal 
Artists of Mr. Uctiman’s Trourek, including 
MADAME, D’ANGRI, 
HERR FORMES, 
MR. PERRING, 
And others, together with some of our best resident Vocalists. 
{Cy Particulars in future Advertisements. 





L. B anttasbeatl SecRerTary. 
SPECIAL 3 NOTICE, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
ANNOUNCE 


That they will issue on the 31 of April, and continue to pub- 
lish every week thereatter, 


Dwight's Journal of Music. 


Exch number will contain sixteen Paces, of the same 
handsome quarto form and the same beauty of external style, 
which have heretofore characterized the Journal of eight pages, 

From two to four pages each week will be filled with Caorce 
Music. 

The literary contents will, as heretofore, relate mainly to 
the Art of Music, but with glances at the whole World of Art 
and of Polite Literature; including. fror time to time—1. 
Critical Reviews of Concerts, Oratorios, Operas; with timely 
Analyses of the notable Works performed, accounts of their 
Composers, &e 2 Notices of New Music 38 Musical News 
from all parts 4 Correspondence from musical persons and 
places 5 Essays on musical styles, schools. periods, authors, 
compositions, instruments. theories ; on Mu-ien! Education ; 
on Music in its Moral, Social, and Religious bearings ; on Ma- 
sic in the Church, the Concerr-room, the Theatre. the Cham- 
ber, and the Street, Ke 6 Translations from the best Ger- 
man and French writers upon Music and Art 7 Oveasional 
Notices of Sculpture,” Paintirg. Books, the Drama, &e 
Original and Selecte | Poems, short Tales, &e. 

The Editorial management will remain with Joan 8 Dwient, 
who is pledged to conduct the paper in the same fair and 
ind+pendeut spirit, which has won for “ Dwignt’s JOURNAL OF 
Music” its high name among Art journals during the past six 
years. He will be assisted still by the same able corps of 
correspondents and contributors, including the * Disrist ” and 
author of the much aduwired * Brown Papers”; while new 
correspondents and reporters from all quarters will from time 
to time be added, thus making the Journal ae complete and 
true an organ as possible of Musical Art and Musieal Culture 
in this country, and indispensable to every family and indi- 
vilual of musica) and artistic taste. 

THe Price op Supscription will be but $2, per annum, (by 
Carrier $2 50), payable in advance General and Local Agents 
are wanted in all parts of the United States and Canadas, to 
whom the most liberal per-centage on subscriptions will be 

allowed. 

All subscriptions and correspondence may be directed to 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
NEW SERIES OF 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
By the Orchestral Union, 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
CARL ZERRAHN,............ Conductor, 





(Doors open at 2—Concert to commence at 3 o'clock, 
(7 Package of Six tickets, $1. Single tickets, 26 cts. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTESS 
At the Fairs of 1856; 





FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ Por most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE C 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


ASES, 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUN, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb, Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST.PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


N LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


cwO~_rm—ehon~nenhe ere OO 





FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. ==* 


| 


| 


| 
| 











“EDWARD L _BALCH, __ MUSIC AN AND “JOB_ PRINTING OFFICE, 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


Q (imported from England) 
309, Broadway, N.Y. 
Anthems, &c. for the Coming Season. 


For Good Friday, Kaster-Tide, Ascension, 
@Pbitsuntide, &e. 


MNS, CAROLS, e&c. 
FOR THE ABOVE FESTIVALS. 





Dedicated (by permission) to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


CAROLS FOR EASTER-TIDE. 
*,* In consequence of the great success attending the Carols 
for Christmas-tide, there are now ready, by the same authors, 
and to be published in the same forms : 


CAKOLS FOR Easter-Tipg. Set to Ancient Melodies, by the 
Rev. Taomas Hetmorr, M A. Words prineipally in imita- 
tion of the criginal, by the Rev. J. M, Neae, M. A. 

Wira MELopirs. 


ee eT er tT $0 13 
5 00 


Ditto, in packets of 60............--- 
Ditto, compressed four vocal parts.... 0 26 
Witn Voice Paris AND PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
olin mate GMD. .ticaistcwsess sn506005 $1 13 
Tat WorDSs ONLY. 
ee a eee $0 3 
Ditto, in packets of 60............. me « 


These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with Accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad l-+itum Vocal parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 


instrument. 





J. A. Novetio’s Catalogues of Services, Anthems, Hymns, 
Psalmody, Oratorio and Organ Music, to be had gratis at 389 
Broadway, or forwarded post-free to address on receipt of post- 


age, two cents 
WEBB & ALLEN, 
(Late J. A. Novetio,) 


289 Broadway, New York. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 
Mr. F. W. MEERBAUCIL begs leave to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 


Piano-Forte playing to small classes. 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which xaccompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success so much 


depends. 
For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 


Tonic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of 0. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 
Ocroser, 1857. 
J.C. D. PARKER, 


Instructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
3 MAYWARD PLACE. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


“ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Crarher of the Piano and Singing, 


U. 8S. HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. BREUSIN G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON 


Have just published the following New Music :— 


Remembrance of the Rhine, (A minor) 5,....F. W. Smith, 85 

On the Wing: Polka Brillante, (©) 5,....... 

Wrecker Polka, as played by the Orchestral Union Ps ‘their 
Afternoon Concerts, Arranged for the Piano-forte by 
Carl Zervahn. (C) 4 

Jessie’s Dream: or The Kelief of Lucknow. 


he 5 > nb. 0% CORRS B HOON & ‘i = ar :” 
Crawford, 35 
written by One of the Barclays. Music composed 
(G)3,.... 
G.D.L M. 25 


Charity : 
and dedicated to Mre. Harrixon Gray Otis. 


| On a Thornbush blooms a Rose, (G minor) 5, Robert Franz, = 


Wrens £ OE Bas os on cts s otis nd a hewehes 
Parting < (GS wiwer}G,, 25-200 gens cnianess « 25 
Howe’ 8 Young America Flute Instruct. ........scceeees 50 
riolin = 

“ it “ “ 
Flute * 
Collection of Instrumental Musie, 
arranged in three parts,......cceccetcccdcce cesccces 

- Leviathan Collection of Instrumental Musie, con- 
taining over 500 pieces of music, 1 
% New German Accordeon Instructor, .............5 50 


“ “ “ 


“ & “ 





EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 
The letters after the name of each of the above pieces signify 
the key in which the piece is written, ‘To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of exeeution of diff rent pieces, we bave intro- 


; duced a seale of figures. runnin g from 1, (which represents 








very easy,| inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the wost diffi- 
cuit music.) 

(G> For full explanation, see * THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE,” 
a jarge quarto of 80 pages, contuining the Life of Thalberg, 
analyris of 4000 celebrated Musicn! Works, Masical Engravings, 
and two beautilul pieces of Music, &e —a book of great value 
to ALL Musicians. Sent to any address on the receipt of FouR 
CENTS in stamps, to defray postage expenses. Direct your 
application to 

RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
pieidianaans 291 Washington Street, Boston. 


MUSIC and JOB PRINTING, 
Neatly and promptly executed, at reasonable rates, at No. on 
School St . Savings Bank Building, Room No. 17. The strict 
est personal attention given to ail work entrusted to him. 


1) DW. L. BALC H. 


THE BURNING SHIP. 

A CANTATA. In Three Parts, forMixed Voices. 
Written by Howanrp M. TickNoR. The Music by 
B. F. BAKER. Price 60 cents. Just published by 

Oliver Ditson & es! ad Washington St. 


CAMPAGNOLTS VIGLIN METHOD. 


NEW AND PROGRESSIVE METIIOD on the Mechanism 
of Violin Playing. Divided into Parts, with the requisite 
Explanatoy Remarks. 132 Progressive Lessens for Two Vio- 
lins, and 113 Studies for One Violin only. By B. CampaGnoLt. 
Price $5. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 277 Washington St. 
Sold all Music Dealers. 


MRS J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 


Mr. ZERDAHELYI 


The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he will give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 

For particulars please to apply at his residence, 31 Somerset 
Street. May be found at home on Mondays and Saturdays, 
from 1 to 2 o'clock. 


JOB PRI lb PRINTING really an promplly executed at this Ole 


5B. BB. BAZBI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 











G. ANDRE & co., 
Dépot of Foreign and American Music, 
1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’ Me, Haydo’s and Mozart’s works. 


SIGN OR AUGUSTO BENDELARKI 


Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence........ No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. S. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 

















OTTO DRESEL, 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 





Ar 





SPRAYS 


No. 34. SCHOOL STREET. 
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